l6         EXPLORATION  AND   DEFINITIONS

The division of literature into national compartments or de-
partments, English, French, German, etc., is recent and not
eternal. For centuries, the approach to the study of literature
was through the ancient Classics, and the unity of Western
Culture was fully recognized.

Within that unity, there are two sets of differences: in space
and time, nations and -periods. From the cultural point of view,
the periods, although not so sharply defined, are actually more
real than the nations, and form a better unit for study. Even
the social classes are more influential in this respect than po-
litical geography. Repeatedly, the aristocracy of Europe en-
joyed the same or similar books very much at the same time^
and popular literature also had common themes and a common
spirit throughout the Continent.

The unity of European literature is veiled, but not de-
stroyed, by language differences. These create barriers worse
even than military frontiers 5 yet there are explorers who ven-
ture beyond the border, and bring back the products of other
groups. The study of these international influences is technically
known as Comparative Literature: a misnomer, for most forms
of criticism, in one way or another, make use of the compara-
tive method.

For the sake of clearness, we shall then distinguish:

1.  Universal Literature: the sum total of all writings in all
languages at all times.

2.  World Literature: the body of those works enjoyed in
common, ideally by all mankind, practically by our own West-
ern group of civilization.

3.  Comparative Literature: the study of relations, in the
literary field, between different national or linguistic groups.

4.  General Literature: the study of problems common to
all literatures 5 this study might also be called Principle of
Criticism; it finds its best examples in the works which belong
to World Literature.